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NOTICE. 


With Nos. 22 and 25, we have sent Bills for the past volume 
of the Teacher, and hope that our subscribers will make us a 
speedy remittance. DaMRELL & Moore. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ 
Association was held at Salem, on Monday and Tuesday of Thanks- 
giving week. 

The exercises of Monday evening were opened with prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Sears, Secretary of the Board of Education. The following re- 


marks were then made by Mr. Ariel Parish, of Springfield, President of 
the Association :— 


Through the distinguishing favor of a kind Providence, fel- 
low ‘Teachers, we are again permitted to assemble on this our 
Anniversary, to cultivate those social feelings, to express that 
mutual sympathy, and strengthen those bonds of friendship which 
are so peculiarly desirable among individuals engaged in our 
vocation. We come up hither, likewise, to impart and receive 
such contributions from our experience during the past year, as 
may give increased success to all our individual efforts, and im- 
part a new and salutary impulse to the onward progress of the 
common cause. 

Isolated, as we necessarily are, in our daily employment, cut off 
as we are in a measure from converse with mature minds, and 
almost detached from the busy movements of the business 
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world, it seems peculiarly appropriate that all should improve 
every opportunity like the present for increasing their own hap- 
piness and acquiring new modes and elements of action. 

If now we can transfer from the closing exercises of the last 
annual meeting to the present occasion, that universal and un- 
restrained expression of satisfaction there poured forth, that 
mutual interest in the prosperity and welfare of each member 
of the Association uttered by every tongue, who will not feel 
amply compensated for all toil and sacrifice necessary, in order 
to be present at this meeting, if it were but for the social enjoy- 
ment alone to be obtained ? 

But we have a higher, a nobler, and more important object 
to attain. During the past year each one of us has been en- 
gaged in moulding, strengthening, and giving direction to mind, 
which is to affect every social relation upon which it exerts an 
influence, according to the impress we have given it. Every 
department of society, whether it be in the domestic relation, 
the arts of industry, or professional engagements, must in the 
future necessarily feel the influence of our agency for good or 
for evil. How important then that we consult together respect- 
ing the best modes of addressing ourselves to interests of so 
vast magnitude! May a right “spirit and suitable feeling of 
responsibility 'y properly influence us on the present occasion, that 
great good may result from our deliberations. 


Dr. Sears and Hon. Stephen C. Phillips were invited to sit 
as honorary members of the Association. 

The first lecture was given by Mr. William D. Swan, of Bos- 
ton. He took for his subject, “* Some of the Ways and Means 
of Improving the Common School System.” 

The duties of the people, of school committees, and of teach- 
ers, in relation to the Common School System, were set forth 
with the lecturer’s usual facility and force. 


Duties of the People.— Upon the people rests the responsi- 
bility of furnishing the means of education to every child in 
their respective cities and towns. Liberal provision must be 
made for the erection of school-houses. Let them be made, as 
far as practicable, even in their outward appearance, attractive 
to those who shall occupy them. 

Let the rooms be large and commodious, with proper means 
of heating and ventilating them. Who shall say how many 
thousands of our youth have contracted diseases and gone down 
to an untimely grave, by breathing for hours, day after day 
and year after year, the unwholesome and almost suffocating 
atmosphere of a crowded and ill-constructed school-room ? How 
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many teachers in our land go daily home, languid and dispirit- 
ed, with pale and haggard countenances, all from inhaling the 
vitiated and life-destroying atmosphere of the school-room * 

Let careful attention also be given to the construction and 
arrangement of seats and desks. It is gratifying to know that 
the old blocks and benches over which so many lovely youth 
have been tortured and deformed, are fast giving place to 
the easy school chair and improved ‘desk which now ornament 
so many of our school-rooms. 

The selection of School Committees and the proper compensa- 
tion of teachers, are also important duties mcumbent on the 
people. 

Duties of School Committees. —The employment of teach- 
ers, the selection of text-books, and a general direction of the 
affairs of the school are among the most important. In the se- 
lection of teachers, great care should be exercised, that none 
but those who are qualified, both in literary and moral endow- 
ments, be appointed. It requires but little discernment to as- 
certam whether the literary attainments of a teacher are 
sufficient to entitle him to confidence; but something more is 
requisite to form an accomplished teacher. He must possess 
the faculty of imparting knowledge to others—he must be 
“apt to teach,” or his learning will avail him but little. He 
must have ® knowledge of character, of human nature, of 
the mainsprings of action in the human mind and heart. He 
must be master of himself at all times and under all circum- 
stances, or he will be unfit to be the master of others. He 
must be a man of virtuous life, —a living example for youth 
to imitate, or he will fail to exert that high moral influence 
which is the essence of all teaching. 

By a law of the Commonwealth, School Committees are re- 
quired to make an annual Report upon the condition of the 
Schools, and these reports are usually printed and circulated 
for the use of the people. This feature of our Common School 
System has doubtless been productive of much good. Many 
of these reports abound in valuable suggestions upon modes of 
instruction and discipline from some of the best minds of the 
age. But the manner in which this duty is in some places 
performed, is productive of great evil. Committees selected 
from the different trades and professions in life, without any 
practical knowledge of teaching, and without much experience 
in matters of education, are apt to expect too great profi- 
ciency in children. They have a vague and indistinct idea of 
perfection to be attained, and when the day of examination 
comes, their expectations are not realized. Next comes the re- 
port. They speak of the schools as being in a tolerable condi- 
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tion; and then follows a description of the manner in which 
various lessons were recited. Children failed to call all the 
words readily in reading; misspelled a number of words, and 
were unable to define them ; failed to solve all the problems in 
Arithmetic, and so on through the whole catalogue of studies 
pursued. 

No one but a practical teacher can form any possible concep- 
tion of the withering and blighting effect which such statements 
have upon a school, when they are publicly made, printed, and 
circulated among the people, and read even by the children 
themselves ; to say nothing of the depressing and degrading 
effect upon the mind of the teacher. 

I care not, said the lecturer, how thorough the examination 
may be —how strict the supervision — the more so the better. 
But if the Committee find methods m teaching or practices in 
discipline, which they do not approve ; if the results produced 
are not satisfactory to them, let them speak out plainly to the 
teacher ; and if he does not amend his faults —if faults there 
be —let him be discharged. This power is vested in the Com- 
mittee, and it should be exercised by them. But let not the 
teacher be publicly censured — 


‘‘ all his faults observed, 
Set in a note-book, learned and conned by rote, 
To cast into his teeth,” 


even by the pupils themselves, and still be retained in the ser- 
vice. A teacher, to be useful in his calling, must enjoy the 
confidence of the community; and this he never can have, so 
long as the practice of publishing his faults is continued. 

Duties of Teachers. — The first great duty to be peformed 
by teachers, is to qualify themselves for the labors of their pro- 
fession. Notwithstanding all our boasted improvements in 
Common School education, if we look about us we shall feel 
that we have hardly kept pace with the progress of the age. 

Upon the teachers of our Common Schools, in a great de- 
gree, depend the character and habits, not only of the rising 
generation, but of those who shall come after us in all future 
time. Let us then feel this responsibility, and in all our teach- 
ings remember to inculcate those moral and religious truths 
which lead to usefulness and happiness through time and 
eternity. 

The topics introduced by the lecturer gave rise to an ani- 
mated discussion, by Messrs. Greenleaf, of Bradford, Wells, of 
Newburyport, Carlton, of Salem, J. Stearns, of Boston, North- 
end, of Salem, Sweetser, of South Reading, Reed, of Rox- 
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bury, Pennell, of Charlestown, Macomber, of Uxbridge, Hath- 
away, of Medford, 8. W. Bates, of Boston, and the lecturer. 
TurspAy Mornina. 

On Tuesday, at ten o’clock, A. M., a lecture was delivered 
by Mr. C. C. Chase, of Lowell. He selected for his subject, 
“* Love of Business ;” and no teacher who listened to the happy 
illustrations and eloquent remarks of the lecturer, could have 
failed to be impressed with the importance of engaging with 
enthusiasm and delight in the labors of his profession. 

The lecturer proposed for consideration three distinet ques- 
tions. 

1. What reasons have we to love our business? — We have 
but a single life to live, and all about us and within us, tells us 
that that life should not be thrown away; that it was not given 
us that we might eat, and drink, and die; but that there is 
something earnest, real, precious, hanging on its brittle thread. 
It becomes every man to choose his business, and to love it; to 
magnify his office, and to bear about with him the solemn reflec- 
tion that, according as he is faithful or unfaithful in the perform- 
ance of the duties of that office, will be the approbation or condem- 
nation of a tribunal infinitely higher than all the tribunals of earth. 

If the sailor loves the ship im which his life and his all are 
embarked —if the husband and father loves the house which 
embraces the priceless treasures of his heart, why should not 
a man love and cherish that profession on the performance of 
whose duties hang his immortal destinies ? 

Yet are there not teachers who profess no higher motives 
than the desire to gain a livelihood ? Glorious aim for an edu- 
eated mind ! 

Has our profession indeed no charms — nothing worthy of 
our love? ‘The two leading duties of the teacher are the exer- 
cise of government and the communication of knowledge. 

soth of these, said the lecturer, we boldiy assert, without fear 
of contradiction from any man who has studied the philosophy 
of our nature, are in themselves ayreeable, and. not disagreea- 
ble operations of the human mind. It is a truism that man 
loves the exercise of power, and it is equally true that he nat- 
urally delights in the communication of his knowledge. 

No profession is, at this moment, advancing so rapidly in se- 
curing the benefits of associated action, as the profession of 
teaching. By an association like this before me, we are rapid- 
ly acquiring a common sentiment by which our rights are de- 
fined and secured, and our professional dignity and respectabil- 
ity confirmed. Our profession too is rapidly securmg the popu- 
lar attention and regard, and fast establishing a substantial 
character in the public mind. 
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2. How shall we love our profession? —'To the man who 
should ask this question, 1 would say, make up your mind that 
you are a teacher, that teaching is your profession ; and that if 
you are to secure any reputation and respectability, it is im and 
through that profession. Cease idly to dream of the laurels 
you might have won, and the display you might have made by 
standing in the pulpit or at the bar. It is a delusive dream. 
These are fading laurels. How few win them; and when 
won, how little the real happiness they afford. 

But the true answer to the general question, How shall we 
love any object, is, labor for that object. Labor is the philoso- 
pher’s stone which will turn indifference and even hatred into 
love. Put your hands and your head into the work, and your 
heart will follow. 

3. What are the benefits of loving our profession? —The 
answer, said the lecturer, is so obvious, that 1 need hardly waste 
your time with its rehearsal. Love of his business is the sine 
qua non of a good teacher— yes, of a decent teacher. No 
greater mistake can be made, than to suppose that, because a 
man is sensible and well educated, he will therefore make a 
good teacher. And yet, how common it is to force such men 
upon our schools for instructors, because we respect and esteem 
them. God has fixed it as an eternal law, that love shall be the 
great element of success in the education of the youthful 
mind, 

Let us, my fellow teachers, reflect, that to direct the career 
of an immortal spirit through the critical season of youth, is a 
solemn responsibility. Let us enter upon our duties with a 
fervent heart and a willing mind, loving our business and mag- 
nifying our office ; for our service is a precious trust, and our 
reward shall be an unfading crown. 

Remarks were made upon the subject of Mr. Chase’s lec- 
ture, by Messrs. Greenleaf, of Bradford, Sherwin, of Boston, 
Carlton, of Salem, Sweetser, of South Reading, Thompson, of 
New York, and Cowles, of Ipswich. 


[To be continued. } 





OrtHocRaPHy.— J consider inattention to the letters that 
compose the word, and ignorance of the sounds of those letters, 
the two leading causes of erroneous spelling. 1 mention these 
two together, because they are intimately connected, and the 
remedy for each is the same. A friend of mine received a letter 
commencing thus: ‘‘ My dear Cur.” It is plain that this error 
in spelling arose from ignorance of “the nature and power of 
letters.”"—Davis’ Teacher Taught. 
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HINTS ON COMPOSITION — A PRIZE ESSAY. 
[The following Essay was written by a Female Teacher, and read at 
the Semi-annual Meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ Association, 
Oct. 21st, 1848.] 


It is a valuable accomplishment, to be able to embody our 
thoughts in writing, in an easy, correct, and intelligible manner. 
This attainment is ‘within the reach of common minds. It is 
not made in a moment. The beautiful mantles which adorn 
our Sedgewick, and Sigourney, and C. E. Beecher, did not fall 
on them by chance. Nature did not arbitrarily elevate them 
to their present position. Toil and pains have made them what 
they are, and though the same paims may not make us their 
equals, it will do much for us. 

The first thing, in the order of time, when we undertake to 
write, obviously is, to select a subject. There is no sharp- 
shooting at random. We shall not have the good fortune to 
hit what we do not aim at. Fixing on the title is a different 
thing, and is better left for the finishing stroke; but we must 
know at the outset what we are going to write about. The 
subject must ‘loom up” before us, as the sailors say, so as for 
the time being to shut out other topics, and fill the whole field 
of mental vision. If the subject is to the writer nothing but 
‘**men as trees walking,” it will be still more indistinct and im- 
perceptible to the re: ader. We must be able, distinctly and in- 
telligibly, to answer to ourselves the plain and simple ita tion, 
‘What am I writing about,” if we would have our readers 
able to give a satisfactory reply to the similar sedan “ What 
am I reading about.” 

The subject selected should be one easy and familiar to the 
writer. ‘To write on one that is new or strange, is to make 
brick without straw. Many a youth has made his first essay on 
the Lssence of Virtue, the Pleasures of Hope, or on Happiness, 
and concluded that he had no talent for writing; when, had 
he taken Blind Man’s Buff, Thanksgiving, or the Advantayes 
of studying Arithmetic, and applied to it his own common 
sense, he might have satisfied others, if not himself, that he 
had quite a tact for clothing thoughts in language. Composing 
consists in putting thoughts on paper, and the first requisite 1s, 
of course, to hiton a theme about which we have yay For 
such a one we need not penetrate the starry vault, or ocean’s 
depth, but look around and within, and select that on which we 
are most at home. With what charms has Mrs. Howitt inv ested 

the Spider and the Fly, and Miss Gould, the Frost and the Snow 
Flake, all themes as common as the air we breathe. ‘The more 
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intense and lively our interest has been in any subject, whether 
that interest was serious or playful, sad or joyous, social or re- 
ligious, the more suitable is the topic for our pens. Originality 
does not consist in saying what was never said before, but in 
stating our own ideas in our own way. 

When we have chosen a subject, we should keep toit. It 
were folly to take a little of this, and a little of that, just to 
spin out the essay, or because the ideas seem to us striking. 
Dismiss every thought concerning which it could justly be 
asked, What has that to do with the pomt? No matter if it 
limit the production to one fourth of what it would be, if the 
opposite course were pursued. What is lost in quantity, will 
be made up in quality. 

The subject should be kept before the mind for some time 
previous to writing. ‘The thoughts must have both time and 
leave to rise free and uncontrolled, and as they come, strag- 
gling or crowding, let each be noted by some catchword 
that may recall it, if it should escape recollection. If 
we would write with strength, we must ponder and re- 
volve our subject well. Everything depends on the thor- 
oughness of this part of the preparation. No one can do 
it for us. We can use no other person’s faculties in this work. 
We are not to think as this or that more fayored genius would 
think, but to seize on such ideas and relations as suggest them- 
selves tous. <A direct effort to manufacture them for the oc- 
casion, fresh as coins from the mint, would most likely be en- 
tirely fruitless, or overshoot the mark. The best and most 
truly original ideas for any individual, are those nearest at 
hand. 

Though this preparatory process requires time, it does not 
necessarily demand the solitude of the closet. In the wakeful 
hours of night, in the morning or the evening ramble, we may 
carry on our train of thought. It need not interfere with any 
duties which do not demand the energy of the soul. While we 
handle the broom, ply the needle, fold the clothes, or engage in 
any of the ordinary employments of life which habit has made 
easy, we may commune in the mind’s innermost chambers with our 
congenial theme. We may lay our plan, collect our materials, 
range heaven and earth for illustrations, and in fancy allure 
and persuade all the world to see the matter just as we see it. 
We must think, till the difficulty is no longer to confine the 
mind to the subject, but to release it; till we think, not only 
without effort, but because we cannot help it. Such a momen- 
tum may be acquired, by keeping the mind in contact with the 
theme of its choice. When the soul glows and burns as if a 
fire were kindled within, we are prepared to take the pen and 
do our best. 
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For writing, we need unbroken and uninterrupted periods of 
time. Better to rise while it is yet dark, than to trim the mid- 
night lamp. ‘The hours when we are freshest and brightest, are 
the best. We must sit down to the work ina calm and tran- 
quil state of mind, and especially, free from all anxiety as to 
our success. We must break the ice at once, by writing the 
first sentence. ‘Thought will then succeed thought. An im- 
petus will be eained. There needs no formal introduction. 
Instead of paying our compliments to the subject at a respect- 
ful distance, we may address ourselves to it at once, in a_busi- 
ness-like manner. Our thoughts will previously in a great 
degree have arranged themselves, and we need not fear to en- 
ter at once into the very heart and soul of our subject. Hav- 
ing measured its length, and depth, and breadth, and height, 
the mind will be likely to walk through it with ease and power. 
Being ourselves alive and carried away with our work, our 
words will burn. We must give ourselves up to the inspiration 
of the moment, and not fear that the ideas will stand out too 
boldly. ‘* A spark of definite fire is worth a volume of splen- 
did smoke.”’ ‘l'o write clearly, and clearness is certainly one in- 
dispensable characteristic of good writing, we must write with 
a deep determination that no person who reads, shall be in any 
doubt as to what we mean. Our illustrations and allusions 
should be plain to common understandings. If flowers offer 
themselves unsought, we may use them, but let us choose the 
violet and the daisy at our fect, rather than the far-fetched and 
high-priced exotic. Some seventy-five years ago, Dwight and 
Trumbull, then tutors in Yale College, were acting the } part of 
selfdenying, able, and vigorous pioneers in American belles 
lettres. One of their recent graduates, modest and enquiring, 
but self-relying and conscious “of inward power, found himself 
unapt in the business of composition. He returned to his alma 
mater, sought the rooms of his former tutors, laid his difficult 
case before them, and asked their advice in this emergency. 
He had chosen a profession which made composition the main 
business of his life, and he had travelled a long and weary 
road, that he might gain from wiser men rides for accomplishing 
himself in the noble art. ‘Trambull and Dwight listened to his 
inquiries, and the former with the quietness which belongs to a 
great mind, answered for both; “ ‘The best advice I can give 
you, is, first to think what you ‘have to say; and second, to : say 
it.” Itseemed to the young student that there was a volume 
of sense in these few and simple words. He carried the ad- 
vice to his secluded home, and for threescore years he acted 
upon it, and whoever reads the sermons of Jr. "Emmons, may 
see in his transparent style its practical effects. Well did 
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‘Trumbull sum up the matter. Study the productions of Web- 
ster, and Beecher, and Whittier, men whose names may fade 
with the lapse of centuries from the world’s memor y, as have 
the names of those who grouped the stars in Orion and the 
Pleiades, but whose thoughts will brighten the onward track 
of the human race as long as those beautiful constellations shall 
adorn the nightly sky. Learn the secret of their power. Is 
not one of its main elements, directness? Is not every line 
made to tell on the understanding or the heart? Is there a 
single syllable added for effect? Are not the writers hid be- 
hind their subjects? Is it not all in all to them, not what 
every body or any body will think of them, but what their 
hearers and readers will think on the question discussed ? 
Study not merely these, but any authors whose thoughts have 
force enough to travel down the track of time, and see whether 
he who seeks applause, does ever attain true and abiding emi- 
nence. Search and learn wherein their great power lies, and 
you will find that they have become possessed of the same 
golden key which Trumbull gave to Emmons. 

Popularity, be it remembered, is not always excellence. We 
have authors in these days, who delight in mysticism. They dwell 
in darkness unapproachable. ‘They surround themselves with 
words, but you only now and then get even a glimpse of ideas 
beyond. They surfeit us with verbiage, and we are taken, for 
a time, it may be, in the well laid snare. ‘These men will find 
their true places. Obscurity awaits them. ‘They are not pe- 
culiar to the nineteenth century. ‘Their likes have flourished 
in every age of literature, brilliant, sparkling and evanescent. 
No Tycho Brahe records such meteors upon his chart for pos- 
terity. 

It were better not to say a thing, than to say it obscurely. 
Let no word or sentence of ours need an explanation, much less 
an extended commentary. Our good Saxon tongue can be 
made to mirror forth, clear as day, every real sentiment, every 
true idea, as vividly as it can represent objects of sense. 
Facts can be stated, whether the thing done be in the world of 
matter or of mind. 

When we come to the work of revision, we must not pass 
hastily over it. This is the opportunity for cultivating the 
grace of patience. We must bring our best judgment to pass 
sentence, both on the matter and manner. We must not be 
discouraged at finding faults. We must strive to criticise both 
the style > and the thoughts with the same candor and charity that 
we should exercise if the production were another’s. ‘The scope 
and bearing of the piece must be looked at. Is it true, is a 
prime question, unless the composition be intended as a fiction. 
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Is it correct as to its sentiments, truthful as to its statements ? 
Are the illustrations to the pot? Are the ideas pertinent 
and important, and have we omitted any of valuc, are questions 


of moment. We must see to it, that the words be such as ey 
most exactly and fully bring out the precise shade of meaning. ‘ 
There was sense in Webster's reply to an eminent friend, who, v| 
on being chosen to Congress, asked what he might best ‘study A 


as a preparation for the duties of his new situation. Webster +] 
answered, ‘‘ that he knew of nothing better than the diction- 4 
ary.” If we would gain a concise, pithy, and luminous style, | 
we must be good friends and acquaintances of Worcester and 
Noah Webster. Let us leave to the pedant, words of a dozen 
syllables, as well as French phrases, and Latin quotations ; and | 
seek for ourselves the plainest English. Not words only, but 4] 
sentences will need to be examined. Strong conceptions are 

apt to embody themselves in short periods ; but im the heat of “| 
writing, we may find that we have thrown off many sentences that 
are loose, ambiguous, complicated, and even ungrammatical. a] 
The knots tangled in haste, must be untied at leisure. Condense 


where you can, but never at the expense of clearness. Here * 
the imperfect thought must be expanded, there the unmeaning a 


or redundant phrase be omitted. In one place, the superlative 
epithet must be dropped ; and in another, the modifying clause 
must be added. In short, we must patiently toil at the work, 
till we have made it as good as we can. Dr. Hawes said when if 
he was in his prime, that he had never gone before his people 
with a sermon, which was not the best he could bring under the 
circumstances. If when we have done our best, we justly Bt 
decide that the article is worth no one’s reading, we have not 4 
lost the time and strength we have given to the effort. ‘The 
infant must have many a fall before it goes alone, but it would, ' 
never walk, were it never to make an attempt until it could r 
balance its little body perfectly. By repeated efforts the stone 
may be rolled to the top of the hill. Let us make the homely 
but practical proverb our own, 


“ Despair of nothing that you would attain ; 
Unwearied diligence your point will gain.” 
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HOW THE TEACHER MAY HONOR HIS CALLING. 


[The following extracts are from a lecture delivered at Andover, be- 
fore the Essex Co. Teachers’ Association, by M. P. Case, Principal of the 
Newburyport Female High School.] 


In the first place, if the instructor would honor his calling, 
he must be himself, always and everywhere, a student. A 
higher standard of education is now poqeres of teachers than 
formerly. ‘The time, happily, Aas been, when the candidate 
would “ answer,” provided, by dint of hard digging, he could 
‘“‘ cypher”? ahead of his first class. It is now more gener- 
ally supposed that one must know a science himself, before he 
is fit to teach it to others. And without doubt, one can be very 
useful as a teacher, whose knowledge is limited mainly to the 
branches he professes to teach, provided he knows them thor- 
oughly. But if he bounds his knowledge here, and makes 
the necessary demands of the school room the limit of his at- 
tainments, his mind in time will become as narrow as his 
knowledge ; and pedantry and self conceit will be the inevita- 
ble results. His usefulness in school, and his influence out of 
it will thus be greatly diminished. As a remely for evils so 
incident to his business, the teacher should have constantly in 
hand some study calculated to enlarge and discipline his mind, 
and add to its already available stores. There are many 
branches of knowledge which no one is required to know to 
teach a primary or grammar school, but which, while they are 
in themselves most valuable acquisitions, are also essential to 
the highest usefulness of the teacher, whatever be the age or 
attainments of his pupils. Intellectual Philosophy is, of itself, 
a most useful and interesting study. But a knowledge of it is 
not required im a large class of teachers, as a qualification for 
their business. And yet, how unfit for it must he be who is 
ignorant of the powers of the mind and its laws of action! 
Even as unfit as he to build a palace, who is ignorant of the 
rudiments of architecture. 

Not as essential, but useful in a high degree is some knowl- 
edge of the classical languages and literature. A large pro- 
portion of the words of our own tongue, as all know, are taken 
from those wonderful languages, the full power of whose ety- 
mology no English dictionary can give to the mere English 
scholar. Tf we would find this, we must seek for it in their 
home and among their kindred. Classical allusions too, run 
through the whole range of English literature. Almost every 
page of the great poem of Milton, contains some reference to 
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the beautiful and poetic fictions of the Greek and Roman My- 
thology. In fact, that vineulum commune, that brotherhood 
which’ exists among the different branches of science, makes ¢ 
them illustrate each other; and he who undertakes to teach 
some will never find his means to do so exhausted, until he 
knows them all. Pushing his researches thus into one and 
another of the departments of knowledge, he will give his own 
mind the means of expansion, increase his usefulness, escape ‘ 
that narrowness of thought and feeling which makes the mere ; 
schoolmaster elevate himself, and shed lustre upon the vocation 
he has chosen, by his attainments and labors. . | 
In the second place, if the teacher would honor his profes- 

sion, he must, as its representative, be scrupulously honorable. ’ 
Not merely honest — not merely prompt and punctual in his uf 
engagements, —these are matters of course. He must be ; 
honorable in his habits and modes of teaching. Every teacher | 
knows that it is very possible, by a a little maneuverin g, to create a 
wrong impression in regard to a school. He knows that many 
a school has passed for a good school, and its head for a very 
successful teacher, when the scholars after a winter’s course 
might as well almost,—as to any intellectual benefit they have 
received,—have been hybernating with the white bears of Green- 
land. And many, too, who hear me, know that schools may have 
but an indifferent reputation, in which with painful toil, noise- 
lessly but perseveringly expended, minds have unfolded into 
beautiful proportions, almost as unconscious of the influence 
which has done it, as is the flower of the genial rays which spread 
to the light its unfolding petals. From such a disproportion, Si 
between praise and merit, quackery has arisen in our profes- y 
sion, and many a good teacher has been tempted to practise it. % 
He has seen those successful whose chief merit was that they 
could please their scholars. He has seen the school-house in- “J 
stead of a gymnasium of mental toil, become a sort of toy 
shop where “the principal business of the scholar was to keep 
his eyes and ears open. ‘The fancy, perhaps, was pleased with 
novel arrangements, and the curiosity s satisfied with the relation 
of facts, and all difficulties explained by the kind, good teacher. 
But mental discipline, learning to think, intellectual growth, 
were things not thought of. And yet the school and the teach- : 
er found universal applause. In view of such results the temp- 
tation is often great to swerve from the direct path of duty, 
which is not always the most pleasant for the scholar, nor the 
easiest for the teacher. It is a facile task to please the young ; 
and ten can do this, where one can successfully train them to 
habits of careful attention and vigorous thought, without which 
all their miscalled education will be but emptiness and noise. 
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Now the teacher should rise above all this temporizing policy, 
which in the end is but a poor policy; for time which reveals 
all things, will strip off the mask ultimately, and bring disgrace 
upon the patcher and his patchwork together. i q 

Finally, the teacher who would illustrate his vocation will 
choose it for its own sake. He will work in it because he loves 
to do so. He will prefer it before all others. That will be his 
happiest hour, when his own mind, glowing with thought, has 
come into contact with the minds of his pupils, and has awaken- 
ed a corresponding activity there ; and it will be his richest re- 
ward to see the energies of those minds quickened and made 
more vigorous each successive day, by his own exertions. 
This reward for him will be one in the comparison with which 
gold will become dim, and fame but sounding brass. He will 
aim, therefore, not so much for reputation or pay, as to become 
excellent in his calling. Undoubtedly, the highest human ex- 
cellence has been reached in this way. The reward, pecuniary 
or otherwise, which has followed, was the result, and not the 
cause which produced it. 

The great works of human genius have generally been the 
product of enthusiasm and love. ‘Those who have worked for 
money or fame merely, have not produced them. Their au 
thors sought for excellence, and found it to be its own exceeding 
great reward. And while the Pharisee, who prayed ta be seen 
of men, and the publican, who filled his coffers by foul extortion, 
recieved each /is reward; by a law equally universa., he who 
has sought Goodness and Beauty and ‘Truth for their own sake 
— who has toiled earnestly with enthusiasm, hope, and love, to 
fulfil a high destiny, and benefit as he might his age and race 
—he too has not failed to recieve his reward. 





ScHoorARCHITECTURE ; or Contributions to the Improvement of 
School-houses in the United States. By Henry Barnard, 
Commissioner of Public Schools in Rhode Island. Second 
Edition. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


If any man is qualified to speak on this subject, it is Mr. 
Barnard ; for he has given more careful attention to it than 
any other man in the country. If any man has a claim to be 
heard on this subject, it is Mr. Barnard; for he has accom- 
plished more in the actual improvement of school-houses than 
any other man in the country. 

The volume before us is an elegant octavo of 383 pages. It 
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embodies a great amount of valuable information that cannot be a 







found elsewhere, respecting the condition of school-houses in H 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and other States; common 5 
errors to be avoided ; general principles to be observed in i 
respect to location, size, light, ventilation, temperature, seats | 
and desks, apparatus, etc. “Tt, is richly illustrated with plans F 
of a large number of the best school-houses recently erected in yi 





different parts of the country. 

No 'Teacher’s library can be regarded a3 complete without 
this work. ‘To School Committees and others engaged in the 
construction of school-houses, it is indispensable. 













TELESCOPES. 


It is only about ten years since the refracting telescope at 
Yale College, with an aperture of only five inches, was the a 
largest in the United States. At the present time, there are | 
not less than ten refractors in the country superior to the in- . 
strument at Yale. 

The object glass of the Telescope at Cincinnati is about six J 
times as large as that of the Yale refractor; and the object | 
glass of the great Cambridge refractor is nine times as large. Q 
The C ambridze instrument is not excelled by any telescope i in 4 
the world. Its only rival is the great refractor at the imperial 
observatory in Russia. ;. 

The far-famed telescope of Lord Rosse isa reflector, with a ‘ 
speculum six fect in diameter. It has the advantage of con- iq 
centrating more light than the Cambridge instrument, but 
requires a rare combination of circumstances to be used to 
advantage. | 

The chief obstacles to the use of very large reflectors, are ] 
the inequalities in the density of the large column of air { 
through which the light is required to pass before reaching the a 
mirror. 

There were scarcely one hundred hours in a year, when even 
Herschel’s great reflector could be used to any advantage ; and 
the speculum of Lord Rosse’s instrument is more than twice as 
large as that of Herschel’s. | 

The greatest attainment of Lord Rosse’s telescope is the re- 
solution of the nebula in Orion, and this has also been accom- sf 

plished by the instrument at Cambridge. ‘The Director of the 7 
Cambridge Observatory, Wm. Cranch Bond, Esq., is one of : 
the most indefatigable and accurate of living observers. It is ‘| 
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the Cambridge refractor, and not Lord Rosse’s reflector, that 
has revealed the eighth satelite of Saturn. Mr. Bond has also 
given us the most complete and accurate map ever drawn, of 
the great nebula in Orion ; and his son, Mr. George P. Bond, 
has given us the best map of the great nebula in Andromeda. 
Even Lassell, of Liverpool, with a reflector only two feet in 
diameter, is doing quite as much to advance the science of as- 
tronomy as Lord Rosse. And yet Lord Rosse’s telescope is 
capable of penetrating farther into space than any other instru- 
ment in existence. It is to be hoped that its future achieve- 
ments will correspond in some degree with the skill and expense 
that were requisite for its construction. W. H. W. 








Kinp Worps.—Kind words do not cost much; they never 
blister the tongue or lips, and we never heard of any 
mental trouble arising from this quarter. Though they 
do not cost much, they help one’s own good nature. Soft 
words soften our own souls. Angry words are fuel to the flame 
of wrath, and make it burn fiercely. Kind words make other 
people good-natured. Cold words freeze people, and hot words 
scorch them, and bitter words make them bitter, and wrathful 
words make them wrathful. There is such a rush of all other 
words in our days, that it seems desirable to give kind words a 
chance among them. There are vain words, and idl¢ words, 
and hasty words, and spiteful words, and empty words, and pro- 
fane words, and warlike words. Kind words also produce their 
own image on men’s souls; and a beautiful image it is. They 
quiet and comfort the hearer. They shame him out of his sour, 
morose, unkind feelings. We have not yet begun to use kind 
words in such abundance as they ought to be used.— Pascal. 
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